YOUNG MARTIN GOES TO LONDON  9
year 1554, and the die was cast.    Martin Frobisher,
scarcely fifteen years old, had found his vocation.
It may well be asked, at this point, in what kind of
ship did our hero first serve? Perhaps it would be
well to mention a few of the types then building.
It was a period of transition. The round ships were
being ousted by the new long type and no doubt old
seamen were grumbling about it as shell-backs grumbled
at the smoke of steamers and shook their heads over
the change from iron hulls to steel. In 1554 the pre-
vailing designs were caravels, galleons, hoys, hulks, and
cromsters. The caravel was a round ship of moderate
size but not too round. Moreover, she had a less
clumsy appearance. The Portuguese in their long voy-
ages of discovery, Columbus on his famous westward
passage to the West Indies, used caravels. They were,
according to M. August Jal, the great authority on
ancient naval architecture, "more graceful in shape than
their contemporaries, the nefs, and having narrower
quarters. Also they were faster sailors, more able, and
were better fitted for all enterprises demanding speed
and rapid maneuvering."
Such vessels as Captain Lock took out to Guinea that
year in his successful attempt to inaugurate a trade In
gold and ivory were probably caravels carrying a square
sail with one or more lateen-rigged mizzens and dis-
placing fifty or sixty tons. Such a craft, honestly built,
could go anywhere and defend herself against anything
afloat save a ship of the line. Indeed, a good skipper,
acquainted with his ship and his crew, often did not
hesitate to tackle galleons, if the wind served. His
small demi-culverins could smash ugly holes in some
wall-sided Spaniard whose heavy guns could only fire
through the topsails of her enemy.
And out of old Thames went young Martin, glad to
be away. Queen Mary had declared that she would